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HIRING. 
To the United Branches of Operative Potters. 

Frrunps, Brormers, anp Frerttow-Workmen,— 
It is something new, in my having the opportunity of 
addressing you on matters appertaining to your immediate 
interests. I have been so much engaged with “ paper 
warriors,” or “scribble disputants,” as friend Wedg- 
wood terms them, that I had nearly forgotten there was 
such a time as ‘* Hiring’? in the Staffordshire Potteries. 
But, as the old saying goes, “ better late than never;” 
and so, a8 I have nothing in the form of an opponent to 
battle with, this week, I may as well return to the old 
slave-system of this neighbourhood ;—namely, the An- 
nual Hiring. 

There is something in this system highly repulsive to 
my feelings as a citizen ; and, in my opinion, destructive, 
to a great extent, of the liberty of working potters. It 
places, annually, the operatives of these districts entirely 
at the mercy ef their employers, from the want of reci- 
procity in the engagement entered into ;—it plaees, in the 
persons of employers, through the connivance of unprin- 
cipled magistrates, the power to imprison their work-peo- 
ple for breaking an engagement which the employers may 
break with impunity. This is a feature of the most 
abject slavery. The liberty of citizenship is destroyed, 
and working potters become the property of men who 
believe it to be their interest to extract, from the blood 
and bones of their people, labour at the lowest possible 
price. This position of abject dependence amongst work- 
ing potters, is generated from the abundance of labour, 
placed at the command of those who live by the purchase 
of human toil. Many branches of English operatives, 
from the abundance, or rather from the super-abundance, 
of human labour, are placed in even a worse position than 
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the coloured people of the most degraded slave states. 
There is a value upon slaves, according to the amount of 
labour they can perform. It is, therefore, to the interest 
of the slave-owner to conserve the strength of his slaves, 
as far as practicable, for his wealth depends on the physi- 
cal exertions of his people. This is not the case with 
British manufacturers, or white slave-owners. They 
have no interest in the sfrength of their people ;—they 
have no care to conserve the physical powers of those 
who serve them. All that they seek to accomplish, is 
to extract, to the last throb, the greatest amount of la- 
bour, at the lowest amount of price. And why is this? 
Because, when one white human machine is worked up, 
THERE ARE HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS MORE TO BE 
HAD WITHOUT cost. A British operative may toil four- 
teen, sixteen, or eighteen hours per day, until his wasted 
body sinks into a premature grave—he may even drop, 
from sheer exhaustion, and die over his work, but his 
employer sustains no injury by his death ; there are hun- 
dreds of others prepared to fill his place, and ready to 
work and die the same. But the black slaves of planters 
have a price upon their heads ;—they are valuable, and 
therefore must not be worked beyond their strength, or 
to the injury of their physical conformation. Their flesh 
is wealthy, but British operatives are things without a 
price ;—they are little stocks of human labour, and toil- 
ing wretchedness, to be worked up as speedily as possi- 
ble, and to give place to others, who are treading on 
their heels; and thus 
“Do we go to the grave, and issue from the womb” — 

a living stream of human misery. Alas! it is a melan- 
choly picture, but sadly too true. And working potters 
perform their part in this drama of wretchedness !_they 
have a feature peculiar to themselves amungst the white 
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slaves of England:—they bave anmual sales, at which | forward in the advocacy of the rights of the people. This fact 
7 has been clearly exhibited in all ages, and im all parts of the world 


they dispore of their toil ;—-sales, at which they subject 0 4 
themeelves te imprisonment or starvation, if they cheuld | “*# You, %&, and yout westhy partners 16 thy gipsions struggle 
1p : ie: y to emancipate working potters from the evils by which they are 
happen to exercise the liberty of a citizen, or the freedom surrounded, are beginning to find your enemies, and to meet with 
of a man. your difficulties,—enemies who, like the lion and the four bulls in 
It is one of the worst features of the Potters’ System | the fable, knowing that they cannot pounce upon us, and devour 


+s . us, so long as we are united, are endeavouring to sow the seeds of 
r . . ¢ oad , : : 
of Hiring, that they place the power in the hands of | division amongst us, being fully aware, that, if they ean accom- 


their employers to obstruct a working potter from obtain- | pjish that object, they shall then be able to take us individually, 
ing a situation, unless he be furnished with a discharge } and eat us all up, just when and how they please. But I trust, Sir, 
and a character from his last employer. This custom the potters have had their eyes opened, and can see the trap that 


laces the operatives of this neighbourhood entirely at} '§ laid to ensnare them. [I also trust, that they will show by their 
P P = cig — y conduct, they are not to be drawn from the course which justice to 


the mercy of their employers ; as manufacturers are not | themselves and to their offspring points out they should follow. In 
governed so much by the morals of their servants, as | thus speaking, I know I am speaking the sentiments of the potters 
they are by their peculiar opinions, and their general trade | of Middlesbro’. We have seen the dastardly attacks on you in the 


transactions. If a working potter oppose his employer, columns of the North Staffordshire Mercury, but we sincerely hope 
= | that the libellous articles referred to, will have no influence in ob- 


and struggle rg —o the condition of his trade, as far structing you from still continuing your endeavours to improve the 
as the price of labour is concerned, he becomes, in the | condition of working potters. Go on, worthy Sir, in the course 
eyes of that employer, the worst of characters, and, con- ' you have began, and erelong you shall reap your reward in the 
sequently, if he be discharged, he either receives no | thanks of a grateful people ! F 

character at all, or else it is a bad one, and thus he he- | The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to, by the 


ty tbed for few f potters of Middlesbro’, in public meeting assembled ; namely— 
comes, as it were, a proscribed man, for few manu ace | Ist. That this meeting holds in abhorence the vile calummnies 


turers will employ a man who comes without a character. | poured forth by two individuals, who take on themselves the sig- 
Such a one, although he may be a truly honest and indus- | natures of “ Aristides” and “ Diogenes,” and who have inserted 


trious man, may wander through the district in search of | their libels in the North Staffordshire Mercury. ‘ 
2nd. That this meeting hereby gives its most heartfelt thanks 


. . { 

employment with as little waccess as though he were a to “Mentor,” for the able and honest manner in which he advo- 
Cain, and bore, on his forehead, the brand-mark of a} cates the rights of operative potters, and the working classes ge- 
murderer. He has no character, or such a one as may j nerally. 
do him more harm than good, and therefore he must | (Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, _ 
either leave the district, or go into the poorhouse. And | 4!s°— °° oe. 
this evil is called into existence by the present system of} THE PRINTERS AND TRANSPERERS OF TUNSTALL. 
Hiring ;a system that contains no reciprocal interest | TO “MENTOR.” 
between master and servant; but may be said to be, in | Dede Sen—I would that the pevsen, ov persons, whe have so 
plain terms, A HUGE LOCAL CHEAT. | basely calumniated you and the officers of our society were known, 

We are now in the midst of the time for practising } that they and their malicious slander might be exposed together. 
this cheat ; and I am happy to say with better success on } They are void of that charity that thinketh no evil; imasmuch as 


the part of the operatives. t} ‘ ‘ : they fabricateth, and giveth currency to infamous falsehoods and 
P : peratives, than has been met with for actionable libels. The honest portion of the publie should be cau- 


several —- past. Hiring has taken place m most of | tioned against the reception of the vile and wicked calumnies re- 

the districts of this neighbourhood, and with an advance | ferred to, or of any similar ones, come from whom they may. 

on last year’s prices! This, under the present system,} I would extract the following, as a lesson for the slanderers. 

bad though it be, is encouraging. If there be any one | Let them read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the contents :— 

district that has, as yet, not come to an amicable settle- | ,,._ Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I cut off 
° ee % .. . | Him that hath a high look and a proud heart will not I suffer. 

ment for the coming year, it is the Tunstall district. } p, ¢. 1, 5. 

The question of a raise of price is now in agitation amongst | “ He that hideth hatred with lying lips, and he that uttereth a 

the working potters of Tunstall; and it is generally be- { slander, is a fool.” Prov. 10, 10. 


lieved, that the manufacturers will accede to the moder- | ,, “4 704 is for the back of him that is void of understanding.” 
| Prov. 13. 


. . . . i 
ate request of their men. At least it is desirous that} «The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. If ye 
they should do so, as other manufacturers have given an } have envying and strife in your hearts, glory not, and be not against 
advance, and surely the manufacturers of Tunstall will | the truth: such wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
not be behind their neighbours in other districts. ‘That | *ens7a) and devilish” St. James. ord.” Prov. 12, 22 
these differences may be amicably arranged between mas-|  « Hy » yada Ho ‘kes chal ee te .* 19 -. ie 
ters and men, is the sincere desire of your devoted friend,} « A man that beareth false witness spueet his neighbour is 4 
MENTOR. maul.” 25, 18. 
} I may now state that I am instructed to inform you, that the 
following resolution was unanimously passed by the Tunstall 
2 TAIT ATT RR a? -— . } Lodge of Printers ; namely : 
THE UNITED POT TERS MIDDLESBRO’. That a vote of thanks be given to ‘‘ Mentor,” for his able ser- 
TO MENTOR. vices, in defending the rights of working potters ; pledging them- 

Dear Sin,—It has ever been the fate of good men to meet with } selves, at the same time, to give him their support so long as he 
difficulties at the commencement of any project for the bettering | follows up the honest and manly course that he has heretofore done. 
of the condition of the toiling millions of society. Of this, we (Signed) On behalf of the Mecting, 
have had sufficient proof in the lives of those who have nobly stood | Also :— * * Chairman. 





OFFICKAL NOTICES. 
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THE PRINTERS OF BURSLEM. | able and impartial conduct in advocating the rights and interests 
TO “MENTOR.” of the working classes of this locality. 
Dsar Sin,—I am instructed to inform you that it was unani- A} (Signed) On behell of the “ys 
mously resolved, by the Printers’ Lodge of Burslem, <ul . Tk , coPpe — 
That a vote of thanks and confidence be given to you, for your THE BURSLEM FLAT-BRESSEBS. 


: 2 . : TO “MENTOR.” 
ble and honest advocacy of the rig 
ens ieee ocacy of the rights of the working potters of} .,. Sin,—I am requested to inform you, 


(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, ; That a vote of thanks be given to you by the Barslem Flat- 
j Pressers, for your honest and impartial conduct in advocating the 








Als0 im ° © Chairman. | rights and interests of the working potters of this localit 
— SPOCUTIVE > PRINTERS toon dines g potters Als SOCRLSY- 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF PRINTERS. | (Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 
TO “MENTOR.” * * Chairman. 
Dear Sir,—lI have the pleasure to inform you, that it was una- Also :— THE BURSLEM SLIP-MAKERS. 
nimously resolved, by the Executive Board of Printers, fO “MENTOR.” 


That a vote of thanks and confidence be voted to you and to the Dear Si1n,—lIt was unanimously resolved, at the Burslem Lodge 
Officers of the Emigration Society, for your able advocacy and un- of Slip-Makers, “ : 
ceasing energy in the cause of the rights of labour in these dis- : That a yote of thanks and confidence be given to you, for your 
esints, (Signed) On behalf of the Mecting, able and impartial conduct in advocating the rights aud interests 
© © Chairman. of working potters in this locality, 
Also :— THE PRINTERS OF STOKE. (Signed) = On behalf of the Lodge, 
A eee i ‘ Also :-— * * Chairman. 
: TO “MENTOR. THE STOKE HOLLOW-WARE PRESSERS. 
Dear Sir,—It was unan&nously resolved, by the Stoke Lodge { TO “MENTOR” 
of Printers, Dgan Sin,—You will please to aceept, from the Stoke Hollow- 
That a vote of thanks and confidence be voted to you, for your | Ware Pressers, in general meeting assembled, a vote of thanks 
able aud impartial conduct in advocating the rights and interests | and confidence for the able and impartial manner in which you 
of the working classes of this locality; pledging themselves, at | have advocated the rights and interests of the working olasses of 
the same time, to support you to the fullest extent in their power. } this locality. 
(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 
Also :-— * © Chairman. | Also:— 
THE HOLLOW-WARF, PRESSERS OF BURSLEM. 








(Signed) On behalf of the Mecting, 
* ©¢ Chairman, 


THE HANLEY FLAT-PRESSERS. 


‘ 


TO “MENTOR.” {| TO “MENTOR,” THE EXAMINER COMMITTEE, AND 
Dean Sin,—We, the Members of the Black Lion Lodge of | THE OFFICKRS GENERALLY. 
Hollow-ware Pressers, having read the rancorous and abusive Resolved, that a vote of thanks be tended to “‘ Mentor” for his 


attack made on you, by a writer who signed himself ‘“ Diogenes,” | invaluable services in the advocacy of the People’s Rights, and for 
through the medium of the North Staffordshire Mercury of the | his strict adherance to Truth and Justice ;—also to the Emigra 
Z\st inst. unjustly reflective on your character and proceedings, feelit | tion Committe e, and the officers generally. 


a duty we owe to you and to ourselves, to express, in the strongest } (Signed) On behalf of the Lodge, 

terms, our disapprobation at such a libellous and villanous tirade | Also :— * * Chairman, 
of abuse therein contained ; and to convey to you our unanimous No. 5 LODGE OF TURNERS HANLEY. 
approbation of your conduct in advocating the rights and interests } TO “MENTOR.” , 

of the working classes ; and would further express our convietion,| Dgar Si1x,—I am requested to inform you, that it was unani 
that the assertions made by him, is a direct and wilful perversion } mously agreed, by No. 5 Lodge of Turners, Lamb Inn, Hauley, 
of truth, not only levelled at “‘ Mentor,”’ but at the whole pro- That a vote of thanks and confidence be voted to you for your 


ceedings of potters in general. Such being our conviction, we, the | able and impartial conduct in advocating the rights and intesests 
Members of the above branch, emphatically express our entire | of the working classes of this locality. 


confidence in you, well knowing, from experience, that your past (Signed) On behalf of the Lodge, 

conduct has been such as to give the most decided satisfaction to | Algo -— —— Chairman. 
all who are interested in the welfare of their fellow-men ; believing { THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTBR OF THE UNITED 
that the attempt made by that scyrrilous writer, is as mean as it! BRANCU OF HOLLOW-WARE PRESSEKS. 

is contemptable ; and that the dastardly effort made by him to } TO “MENTOR.” 


lower and debase you in the estimation of the working class, will! Dyan S1x,—I am requested to present to you a vote of thanks, 
recoil upon his own head, and be the means of operating as a! passed by the Executive Committee of the United Branch of 
greater incentive in us, to assist and encourage you in your lauda- } Hollow-Ware Presser., for the able manner in which you hare 
ble, honest, and constitutional efforts, to better the condition of | advocated the rights of labour in these districts ; viewing with dis- 
our trade : with which spirit, we bid defiance to the vile vitupera- | gust, the malicious libels made on the character of yourself and 
tions and malignant designs of “ Diogenes” and those of his cast. | the officers of our Union, and circulated through the medium of 
(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, } the North Staffordshire Mercury ; and we pledge ourselves to con- 
Also :— * © Chairman. tinue, in you and the officers of our society, that confidence whieh 
THE SLIP-MAKERS OF TUNSTALL. | we heretofore reposed, so long as you continue in the manly and 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate, | straitforward course, you have hitherto done; believing that with 
Dean Sin,—I am requested to inform you, that, it was unani- truth and justice on your side, you will be able to foil the machi- 
mously agreed, at a Meeting of the Slip-Makers, Tunstall, | nation of those wicked men who seek to destroy our Union by 
That a vote of thanks and confidence be given to you for your | 8°W!98 the seeds of dissention amongst its members. 


able and impartial conduct in advocating the rights and interests } (Signed) On behalf of the Committee, 


of the working classes of this locality. | Also :— : ee ase Chairman. 
(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, } Sa THE HANDLERS OF BURSLEM. 
Also :— * © Chairman, | 70 “Mentor,” The Central Committee, and the Officers of the 
TO “MENTOR” j Emigration Society. 
Dear Sitn,—It was unanimously resolved, at a meeting, of the | S1rs,—You will be pleased to accept a vote of thanks and con- 
Tunstall Handlers, { fidence from the Burslem Lodge of Handlers, for the able and 


That a vote of thanks and confidence be given to you, for your | honest manner in which you have advocated the righfs and in- 
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terests of the working potters of this country, and for the efficient 
and honourable way in which you have conducted the proceedings 
of our society. You will also be pleased to accept a pledge, from 
us, of a continuance of that confidence, and of our support against 
the machinations of your enemies, so long as you continue in the 
same upright and Christian course. ‘To this we pledge ourselves. 
Signed) On behalf of the Lodge, 
—— Chairman, 
PRESSERS. 
The Officers of the Emigration society, and the 
Examiner Committee. 

—I am instructed to inform you, that a vote of thanks and 
confidence have been voted to you by the Hanley Lodge of Hollow- 
Ware Pressers, for the able and honourable manner in which you 
have alyocated the principles, and conducted the proceedings, of 
1 otters’ Joint-Stock Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund, 
pledging ourselves to continue that support which your past con- 
duct so deservedly merits. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Lodge, 
Also :— _-— 
THE HANLEY AND SHELTON LODGE OF 

TO “MENTOR.” 

Dear Str,—The following resolution was unanimously past by 
the Hanley and Shelton Lodge of Printers ;---namely, 

That this Lodge present a vote of thanks and confidence to our 
able and trustworthy advocate ‘‘ Mentor,” for his valuable and 
indefatigable exertions in behalf of the working potters of this 
empire, pledging ourselves, at the same time, to support him to the 
fullest extent of our power, against the vile machinations and li- 
bellous statements of his enemies,—enemies who would seek to 
destroy the character of an honest man, because he has the ho- 
nesty and moral courage to stand up in defence of his class. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Lodge, 
Also :--- * * Chairman. 
THE LONGTON POTTERS OF ALL BRANCHES, 
IN PUBLIC MEETING ASSEMBLED, 
TO “MENTOR,” AND THE OFFICERS OF THB 
EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 

Srrs,---I have the pleasure to inform you that it was unanimously 
resolved, by the potters of Longton, in public meeting assembled, 

That a vote of thanks and confidence be given to you, for your 
valuable exertions in behalf of the operatives of these districts, and 
that we witness with scorn the villanous attempts, made by writers 
in the North Staffordshire Mercury, to injure the characters of 
honest men, pledging ourselves, at the same time, to support you 
to the fullest extent in our power. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 


Also :— 
THE HANLEY LODGE OF HOLLOW-WARE 
To ** Mentor”’ 


Sirs 


Chairman. 
PRINTERS. 


Also :--- 
THE FENTON POTTERS OF ALL BRANCHES, 
IN PUBLIC MEETING ASSEMBLED. 
To “ Mentor,” and the Officers of the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigra- 
tion Socrety and Savings’ Fund, 

Dear Srrs,--I am instructed to lay before you, through the 
medium of the EXAMINER, a vote of thanks and confidence, past 
by the potters of Fenton, in public meeting assembled, together 
with a pledge that they will support you, to the fullest extent in 
their power, in your laydable endeayours to improve, by moral and 
Christian means, the condition of the working population of this 
locality ; and, also, that they view with abhorrence the villanous 
efforts of unprincipled men to destroy the harmony of a peaceable 
society, by the circulation, through the medium of the North Staf- 
fordshire Mercury, of the most foul slanders and base insinuations 
ever displayed in a public journal. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 
Also :— * * Chairman. 
THE STOKE POTTERS OF ALL BRANCHES, 
IN PUBLIC MEETING ASSEMBLED. 
To ‘* Mentor,” and the Officers af the Emigration Society. 

Dear Srrs,---I have the pleasure to inform you, that the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously agreed to, by the potters of Stoke, 
in publie meeting assembled ;---namely 
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That the thanks and confidence of this meeting be given tu 
“Mentor,” and the Officers of the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration 
Society and Savings’ Fund, for their able advocacy of the rights 
and interests of the working classes, and for their efficient end 
honest conduct in directing the proceedings of the Potters’ Joint- 
Stock Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund; pledging ourselves 
to support those honest and tried men against all the machinatiens 
of unprincipled slanderers, 

(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 
* 


Also :_ * COhairman. 


THE HANLEY AND SHELTON POTTERS OF ALL BRANCHES, 
IN PUBLIC MEETING ASSEMBLED. 
Fo “‘ Mentor,” and the Officers of the DPotters’ Emigration Society 
and Savings’ Fund. 

Srrs,---You will be pleased to receive, through the medium of 
the EXAMINER, a vote of thanks and confidence, given to you by 
the Hanley and Shelton Potters, in public meeting assembled, fo; 
the honest and able way in which you have heretofore advocated 
and conducted the society to which they belong; pledging them- 
selves to support you, to the fullest extent in their power, against 
the wicked attacks made on your characters, by unprincipled men, 
through the medium of the North Staffordshire Mereury. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 
— — Chairman. 


THE TUNSTALL OVENMEN 
Are informed, that an Anniversary Dinner of their society will 
take place on Monday next, at the Greyhound Inn, Flash, Tunstall, 
when every member of the district is respectfully requested to at- 
tend. Dinner on the table at five o’clock, p.m. Price of tickets 
ls. 6d, each, quart of ale included. Also:— 

THE HANLEY AND SHELTON HANDLERS 


Are informed, that a Meeting of their branch will take place on 
Saturday evening next, at the House of Mr. William Berry, Talbot 
Inn, Hanley, when every member of the district is respectfully re- 
quested to attend :---Chair to be taken at 7 o’clock. Also :--- 

THE BURSLEM OVENMEN 


Are informed, that an Anniversary Dinner of the Burslam Lodge 
of Ovenmen will take place, at the White Hart Inn, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 15th, 1844, when and where every member of the branch is 
respectfully requested to attend :---Dinner on the table at 4 o'clock 
Pp. M.---Price of Tickets Is, 6d. each :---Pint of Ale included. 

The Burslem Band of Musicians will be in attendance, and will 
add to the harmony of the evening. 

By Order of the Comaurres. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received, A Potter, Hanley; A Lover of Emigration, Longton ; 
} and A Lover of free inquéry, Etruria, 
} Received from Mr. John Schofield, Leeds, £2 3s. 2d. for the 
Emigration Fund 
} The votes of thanks and confidence of those Lodges not inserted 
| this week, shall appear in our next. 


= 


The Glasgow Potters are informed, that they may make remit- 
tances, if under £5, monthly; at £5 and upwards, fortnightly. 
{ Branch shares may be inserted in the names of the F.xcecutive of 
| the branches; individual shares in the names of those who take 
out shares, together with the names of the branches to which they 
belong. 


Aristides, too late for insertion, this week. 
j 
THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman's Advocate. OctonER 121n, 1844. 


{ 
} 
; It will be seen, from this week’s paper, that the libels, on the 
| character of the officers of our society, circulated through the 
{ medium of the North Staffordshire Mercury, have met with that 
} reception in the different Lodges of our Union, that ealumny 
} should ever receive amongst those who have the means of publicly 
expressing their disapprobation of the maepinations of bad men 
If a cause cannot be supported, or an argunfient sustained, unless 
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resort be had to the most filthy epithets, mean insinuations, and 
gross libels, it must be bad indeed. Truth never required vulgar 
abuse, or unfounded statements, to make itself apparent to the 
world. It need only be expressed in plain and simple language, 
to display its existence to the most obtuse intellect. As friend 
Wedgwood states ‘to return evil for good, is devil-like.” This 
is plain; as devils are the embodiment of the passion of HaTRED, 
and would crush the hearts that would redeem them. They feel 
neither sympathy, generosity, gratitude, nor love, but on the con- 
trary, one intense feeling of fiendish vindictiveness, that seeks to 
revel in destruction. This is devil-like—and a truth easily to be 
understood. 

“To return evil for evil, is beast-like.” This also is plain, and 
easy of understanding; as beasts feel only the injury inflicted, 
never reflect on consequences, and seek only to destroy (not to re- 
deem) the cause of their injury. Thisisbeast-like ; and is merely a 
display of animal passion, 

But “to return good for evil, is God-like”' And, why is it 
God-like? Because the Universe displays an infinity of gifts, be- 
stowed by the Creator on his rebellious creatures. Man may op- 
pose the power of his Maker, but the seasons do not withhold their 
plentious supply of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life; 
for God is Love! He seeks not to punish, but to redeem! It is 
Love that fills the earth with fertility, and fructifies the seed ; it 
is Love, that spreads the fresh green carpet of nature, and calls 
forth golden grain; it is Love that spreads out the starry heavens, 
ind directs the sun in its course; it is Love, that brings the 

unny days of Spring and the golden hours of Autumn,—that 

scatters flowers and fruits over the earth for the service of ungrate- 
ful man :—it is Love that does all this, and yet the heart of man 
is a thankless unfeeling thing, and beats without its Maker. 

These are truths—homely truths—that come within the under- 
standing of all. Even soit is with all truth. What necessity, 
then, is there for vulgar epithets, or hard, passionate words to 
support a cause, or to expound a fact? There is none! Facts 
andsystems that require vituperation and calumny to give them cre- 
dence, are false indeed. And the hearts that would use such, to 
support @ cause, are actuated by anything but the genuine spirit of 
Christian Love. 

PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION, AND CONDITION OF 

THE POOR. 


If domestic manners and modes of living are means by which a 
judgment may be formed of the condition of a eommunity, its 
habitations, furniture, drese, &c. are subsidiary aids of no mean 
value. It is true they form but one part of a system of social 
organization; but as developing traits of character, and showing 
where evils are the greatest and the most conspi¢ious, important 
hints may be derived from them for amelioration, whether it is to 
result from legislative enactments or from private philanthropy, 
must be preceded by a clear understanding of the mischiefs they 
would amend, or their endeavours will do no good, but for want of 
proper direction, do infinite harm. 

The inquirer into the progress of the civilization of man, has 
long ago learnt the following series of facts. He finds that as 
man removes from utter barbarism--from a state elevated but one 
remove above the brute creation—he raises a habitation, more or 
less comfortable, as a shelter against the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
and as a place of refuge; that in his primeval condition he con- 
tented himself with the shelter of a tree, and the protection of the 
natural caves or strong-holds around him ; that, at this period, he 
ives upon aliment chiefly of a vegetable nature, or picks up a 
Scanty and precarious subsistence by fishing, or devouring the 
minuter forms of animal life; that in his first advance in social 
anprovement, he erects himself a rude hut of wood, or sods, or 
Stone, as his particular locality may point out to him, badly built, 
badly covered-in, admitting little light, but freely open to the 
winds of heaven; that he now becomes a hunter, and tills imper- 
fectly a small patch of ground, for the production of those esculent 
roots or seeds which experienee has taught him are fit for the 
Support of life; that in his next advance he improves his hut, 
formad 4 communion with his fellews under an acknowledged supe- 





rier, joins his labours, whether of the chace or of cultivation, with 
those of others—shows some tokens of religion, hewever barbarous 
and euperstitious—selects a woman as a companion, and lays the 
foundatitn of the relations of husband and wife; that in his con- 
tinued advance, his cottage becomes to him more than a place of 
mere shelter ; that its walls are now covered with the products of 
war or the chace; that it has other inmates—a family of children ; 
that his moral attributes slowly and imperfectly develop them- 
selves ; that his labour or sport has for its aim the maintenance of 
his family ; or that his wife, not yet freed from thraldom, is the 
principal agent in the production of food; that as he still pro- 
gresses, his home is better built, assumes a different aspect ; its 
interior having many simple decorations, and is neat and clean, 
whilst its outside bears marks of attention being paid to effect; 
that he now surrounds it with a patch of ground, over which he 

claims a right of exclusive possession ; that his wife now becomes 

to him more than a creature retained solely for the gratification of 
his appetites, and that his children are looked upon as beings in 
whose welfare he is deeply and sensitively interested; that he 
submits to eodes of laws, or municipal regulations, which, although 

they may interfere with his individual liberty or particular righte of 
property, are yet obviously beneficial to the interests of the com- 
munity of which he forms a member; that he is now stationary, 
has lost his predatory habits, and has assumed his rank as a social 

and moral being ; that in his further advances he still improves 
his habitation, builds his house in a more durable manner, and 

with better materials, divides it into distinct compartments, and 

separates the sexes ; that his wife is no longer an instrument of 
labour, but depends on him for support; that promiscuous inter- 

course between the sexes is condemned and prohibited as injurious 

to the marriage contract; and that thus, step after step, he goes 

on to the maximum of civilization and excellence of social confe- 

deration, exhibiting, in habitation, dress, and manners, a con- 

gruity, an homogeneousness of improvement, shewing how intima- 

tely all these separate conditions are essential te the perfection of 

the whole system. 

If the progress of civilization is thus clearly marked by these 
various gradations froia the simple animal existence of man in his 
premeval state, his lapse may be truly said to be indicated by data 
of a similar character. Taking the extent of refinement and the 
perfection of social communion as they are displayed by the middle 
class of socicty—neither placing it too high nor too low—the de- 
gree to which the lowest classes in the manufacturing towns and 
districts have retrograded, or remained behind in the march of im- 
provement, is very apparent. Judging them by the same 
rules which have been applied to mark the advancement of man 
from a savage state they have made but few steps forward; and 
though their primitive nature is disguised and modified by the force 
of external circumstances, they differ but little in inherent quali- 
ties from the uncultivated child of nature, and shew their dis- 
tinction rather in the mode than the reality of their barbarous and 
debased condition. 

When it is borne in mind that the class which is so little elevated 
in its social instincts and domestic habits and intelligence, lives 
in the ninetcenth century, in a country which has been long freed 
from hostile aggression, in the midst of a nation preeminent for 
its cultivation of the arts and sciences—celebrated for its benevo- 
lence, and its unceasing efforts to extend the blessings of religion 
and moral instruction over the whole habitable globe—famed for 
the general extent of its education—its enjoyments of political 
rights—its charitable institutions—the number of its clergy—the 
wealth and splendour of its church—its degraded condition be- 
comes the more remarkable. Did this unhappy depression in the 
social rank include the population only of some secluded and out 
of the way nook of the empire ; did it on!y embrace a few scattered 
tribes, remote from the centre of its power; did it only extend 
over a limited number of individuals which, compared to the great 
mass, were but as a mote in the sun-beam, it might excite but 
little surprise. But, no—it is just the reverse. It includes 
several millions in a small population—placed too in the very heart 
of the nation—important and indispensable agents in upholding its 
stability—nay, the very corner-stone of a great portion of its pre- 





eminence—haying the full benefit of all those institutions so 
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lauded and pointed out as a land-marks, shewing how far it bas 
advanced in the march of civilization. 

The houses of great numbers of the labouring community in the 
manufacturing districts present many of the traces of savage life. 
Filthy, unfurnished, deprived of all the accessaries to decency or 
comfort, they are indeed but too truly an index of the vicious and 
depraved lives of their inmates. What little furniture is found ix 
them is of the rudest and most common sort, and very often in 
fragments—one or two rush-bottomed chairs, a deal table, a few 
stools, broken earthenware, such as dishes, tea cups, &c. &c., 
one or more tin kettles and cans, a few knives and forks, a piece 
of broken iron, serving as a poker, no fender, a bedstead or not, as 
the case may happen to be, blankets and sheets in the strict 
meaning of the words unknown—their place often being made up 
of sacking, a heap of flocks, or a bundle of straw, supplying the 
want of a proper bedstead and feather bed, and all these cooped 
in a single room, which serves asa place for domestic and house- 
hold occupations. 

In those divisions of the manufacturing towns occupied by the 
lower classes of inhabitants, whether engaged in mill-labour a- 
lone, or in mill-labour conjointly with hand-loom weaving, the 
houses are of the most flunsy & imperfect sructure. Tenanted by the 
week by an improvident and changeable set of beings, the owners 
seldom lay out any money upon them, and seem indeed only 
anxious that they should be tenantable at all, long enough to re- 
imburse them for the first outlay. Hence, in a very few years 
they become ruinous toa degree. One of the cireumstances in 
which they are especially defective, is that of drainage and water- 
olosets. Whole ranges of these houses are either totally undrain- 
ed, or only very partially soughed. The whole of the washings 
and filth from these consequently are thrown into the front or back 
street, which being often unpaved and cut up into deep ruts, al- 
lows them to collect into stinking and stagnant pools, while fifty, 
or more even than that number, having only a single convenience 
common to them all, it is in a very short time completely choked 
up with excrementitious matter. No alternative is left to the in- 
habitants but adding this to the already defiled street, and thus 
leading to a violation of all those decencies which shed a protec- 
tion over family morals. 

It very frequently happens that one tenement is held by several 
families, one room, or at most two, being generally looked upon as 
atfording sufficient convenience for all the household purposes of 
four or five individuals. The demoralizing effects of this utter 
absence of social and domestic privacy must be seen before they 
can be thoroughly understood, or their extent appreciated. By 
laying bare all the wants and actions of the sexes, it strips them 
of outward regard for decency—modesty is annihilated—the father 
and the mother, the brother and the sister, the male and female 
lodger, do not scruple to commit acts in the presence of each 
other, which even the savage hides from the eyes of his fellows. 

The brutalizing agency of this mode of life is very stongly dis- 
played in the language employed by the manufacturing population, 
young and old alike. Coarse and obscene expressions are their 
household words ; indecent allusions are heard proceeding from 
the lips of brother to sister, and from sister to brother. The 
infant lisps words which, by common consent, are banished ge- 
neral society. Epithets are banded from mother to child, and 
from child to mother, and between child and child containing the 
grossest terms of indecency. 
other in a form of speech which 


—and these things may be imputed in a very considerable degree } run out, 


to the promiscuous way in which families herd together; a way 
that prevents all privacy, and which, by bringing into open day 
things which delicacy commands should be shrouded from ob- 


servation, destroys all notions of sexual decency and domestic Burslem, Oct. 1. 1844 
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It may be questioned, whether in any other quarter of the 
world, or in any other condition of society, such absence of the } openly forward, to discuss the pointe in dispute, before alluded to, 


observances of modesty and personal cleanliness can be found. 
Nothting can be more brutalizing—nothing can render individuals 


more debased in their feclings and habits—nothing can tend more | 
powerfully to produce that personal coaresness of habits, and filthy | cannot afford to pay the amount of money # would regeire tu insert 
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indelecacy, which are so disgusting and repulsive in woman. ! fem in the Mercury. 
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Many of these ranges of houses are built back to back, fronting 
one Way into a narrow court, across which the inmates of the op- 
posite houses may shake hands without stepping out of their own 
doors; and the other way, into a back street, unpaved and un 
sewered. Most of these hauses have cellars beneath them, occu- 
pied—ifit is possible to find a lower class—by a stil] lower class 
than those living above them. From some recent inquiries on the 
subject, it would appear, that upwards of 20,000 individuals live 
in cellars in Manchester alone. These are generally Irish families 
—hand-loom weavers, bricklayers’ labourers, &c. &c., whose child. 
ren are beggars or matchsellers in conjunction with their mothers, 
The crowds of beings that emerge from these dwellings every 
morning, are truly astonishing, and present very little variety as 
to respectability of appearance; all are ragged, all are filthy, all 
are sqalid. They separate to pursue their various callings, cither 
shutting up their dens till night, or leaving a child as sole oc- 
cupant. A great portion of these wander about the town and its 
suburbs, begging or stealing, as the case may be; others hawk 
little matters, such as pins, matches, oranges, &c., bringing back 
with them any fragment of meat or bread they have been able to 
procure. These cells are the very picture of loathsomeness— 
placed upon the soil, though partly flagged, without drains, sub- 
jected to being occasionally overflowed, seldom cleaned—every 
return of their inmates bringing with it a further accession of filth 
—they speedily become disgusting receptacles of every specics of 
vermin which can infest the human body. 





Mr. WEDGWOOD’S LETTER. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

A word to “Diogenes,” beforeI close. Diogenes, pray Sir, 
what is your design, as you rush out so furiously; and in such an 
unhesitating manner, begin to give utterance to such a catalogue 
of ill-names, mighty charges, and startling insinuations. You 
may think of doing something to be talked of; but, I believe, 
that if you do, it will be something mean, and next to useless 
Perhaps you intend breaking down the Examiner, and upsetting 
the Emigration Scheme; or of laying waste the whole body of op- 
erative potters, by distroying confidence in each other, by scatter- 
ing plentifully the apples of discord among them. If so, allow me 
to tell you, “‘ Diogenes,” that by such productions as the one you 
sent out on Saturday the 21st, of Sept. you will never be able to 
accomplish any such an objeet. Ishall not stop to analyze your 
letter; but, I think, your might employ your pen to better ad- 
vantage, by stepping forward, and in a plain, honest manner point 
out what appears to you to be erroneous, unjust, or in any way 
injurious to the well-being of society. You may, then, have the 
opportunity of apprizing the operative potters as to who are the 
persons not to be trusted &ce. Good you may do; but if so, you 
must do it by other means than by writing such articles as the 
one alluded to. There is neither mercy, love, nor good-will in it. 
Indeed, “Diogenes,”’ providing your letter underwent similar 
pruning, from the hand of the Editer of the Mercury, as some 
letters have done, yours, “‘ Diogenes,” must, in its original and 
untrimmed form have been a most cruel and unworthy production 
Let me beseech you, ‘‘ Diogenes,”’ to abandon such a mode or style 
of writing, and to employ your talents in a more useful and hon- 
ourable way in future It will be pleasanter to reflect upon when 


Husband and wife address each | You come to cast your thoughts back on your past life, when lying 
would be disgraceful to a brothel | 0D the bed of death. 


But I presume, I must close; my limits are 
With best intentions, I have ventured in between you 
antagonists. I wish to see parties aiming at right objects, and 
living together in peace; and without making any further apology 
for my interference, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Yours, very respectfully, Aanon WepGwoop. 


P. S. Should *‘ Aristides,” and “ Diogenes,”’ feel free to come 
viz, Machinery and Emigration, they may either do so, side by side 
with us, in the Examiner, or they may do so through the medium of 


the Mercury; and we will do our part through the Examiner ; as we 
W. 
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EMIGRATION ..Lxetrern No. XXX. 
((Concluded from page 144.) 

Next morning I proceeded to the Burlington canal, 
that is an artificial cut through a ridge of land that crosses 
the head of Lake Ontario, and divides it from a smaller 
lake on which stands the town of Hamilton. You'll 
mind that Captain Basi] Hall mentions this, and supposes 
that the ridge was formed by the shoving of the ice; 
but a decent man that I met there, with a broad blue 
bonnet, told me that he thought the Captain was wrong 
—that it was merely asand-bar left above water by the 
subsiding of the lake, and that it had been formed, as all 
other bars were, by twocurrents mecting and neutralizing 


each other, so, at the point where they become still, the | 


deposits of both must fall—the streams falling into the 
inner lake cause a rush out, and the lake, agitated by an 
easterly wind, rushes in, and here they come to a stand 
still. While waiting for the steamboat, I watched the 
canal, and found the water rushing in at the rate of three 
or four miles an hour, and 1 was told by a man who 
lives on the spot, that when the wind changed, it would 
rush out even faster than it come in; and as there is 
always a current one way or other, instead of forming 
a bar, it washes away any that may have a tendency 
to form. 

When the steamboat came up, I got on to Hamilton, 
a clean little town, which is getting on wonderfully. It 
is situated at the foot ofa hill which the folk call a 
mountain—in Scotland we would call it a brae; but it 
iseasy to. be a mountain in a country that’s as flat as 
this table. 

I was particularly struck with Dundurn castle, which 
stands on a height overhanging the lake—it is so un- 
common in this country to see any thing like a country 
gentleman’s house, that it reminds you of home. It 
belongs to Sir Allan M‘Nab, who commanded in this 
country during the rebellion; but, though born in this 
province himself, his forebears come from the Highlands, 
and he is no unlike a Highlandman himself, being a weel 
faur'd man, with broad shoulders and heather legs. 

I set off the next morning on the road towards Dundas, 
and as good a macadamized road as any in Ayrshre; it is 
well made and thoroughly drained ; and as it passes over 
several glens and valleys, the slopes down and up are 
gentle and gradual. I was told that the country owes 
this and many other improvements to the exertions of Sir 
Allan. There is here, too, some grumbling about pay- 
ing the toll— but it is always the way; folk think more 
of the twopence they bave to pay, than the good road 
they have to travel. My grandfather told me that when 
toll-bars were first established in Scotland, the High- 
land drover bodies were like to go distracted at the 
“tam turnumspike” as they called them, and in Ireland 
the chief qaluification of a toll-man was bodily stength 
and being a good cudgel player; forashe expected athump 
on the head instead of the money that was his due, he 
came out guarding St George with “ will your honour 
be pleased to pay the pike?” 

This was the first opportunity I had of seeing what is 





called plain land, that is, sandy land, whereon oak or 
pine grows. There isa prejudice against it, as it is 
thought to be light and easly exhausted; but this seems 
to have’ worn tolerably well, though it must be contess- 
ed it has got a reasonable share of manure of late 

Formerly, the farmers here, like their brethren of 
Lower Canada, thought manure a nuisance, but as they 
had not, like them, the convenience of a river wherein to 
throw it, they piled it before their barns, and when the 
heap became too large, they dragged the barn back, and 
commenced anew—this has been done here within these 
ten or twelve years—but the land being soon worn out, 
they began to bethink them of the despised dung heap, 
and an accumulation of fifteen or twenty years being laid 
on, in the course of two or three, the land was restored, 
and produced excellent crops. 

One thing that strikes Scotchmen as strange is, that 
the land is either not in ridges at all, or they are ro 
broad, that, for the purpose of drainage, they must be 
utterly useless ; but they all agree that narrow ridges 
like ours are not necessary, and as old country people 
give into it, I suppose it must be so. Otherwise the cul- 
tivation is good ; ploughing straight and well laid, while 
the frost in winter, and heat in spring, crumbles the clods, 
so that a reasonable harrowing reduces them to powder, 
and makes a wheat field resemble a well raked garden 
bed. The gravel of these plains is always lime, and 
that, exposed to the sun, wind, and frost, makes a manure 
of itself. 

On the lower side of the road, on the banks of streams, 
and in the valleys, there is sume remarkably fine caree 
land—rather wet, but cowld easily be drained, and even 
as it is, produces capital crops of hay. 

After passing through Dundas, a neat village buried 
in a valley, I ascended the mountain, where I got a view 
of remarkable beauty, being the valley between this and 
the opposite hill, on which stands the village of Ancaster. 
I have seldom, if ever, seen anything of its kind to equal 
it. I there went down into a glen, to see a waterfall, or 
rather a number of them—to my surprise, in this hollow, 
I stumbled on a village. l asked the name of it, and 
was told it had no name; it was just the Hon. William 
Crooks’ mills; and to be sure here were saw-mills, and 
grist-mills, and paper-mills, and carding-mills, and wauk 
(fulling) mills, and distilleries, and tanneries, and the 
Lord knows what beside. I asked who Mr. Crooks was, 
and was told he was a Scotsman, from Kilmarnock.— 
Weel duhe Ayrshire yet! thocht I; ye'll find us in every 
quarter of the globe, but never as hewers o' wood or 
drawers 0’ water. 

This glen is really beautiful, but the natives of the 
country neither ken nor care about these things; they 
have no notion of beauty, but how money can be made 
of it. I remarked to a rather decent looking man, what 


a splendid waterfall was before us; and what do you 
think was the reply of the uncircumcised Philistine ? 
“Why, yes, mister, I guess it is a very nice water privi- 
ege ; I wonder no one don’t put a mill on it ; it shouldn't 
ought to stand idle.” 


They look at a waterfall in a 
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wooded glen with precisely the same feelings they would 
at the muddy waters of a canal tumbling over a gate 
into a lock-pit. 

That night I returned late to Mr. Press’s inn, in 
Hamilton, whois a worthy man, and a civil landlord, 
where, after a hearty supper, I spent a most pleasant 
evening with a party of the most celebrated characters of 
the place, at the head of which was Mr. Johu Law, who 
comes from Galloway, and whose company cured me of a 
prejudice I had entertained from my youth upwards, viz., 
that nothing civilized ever came out of that benighted 
and moorland district. 

The next morning I started off for the southward. The 
land under the mountain is rich clay, having, doubtless, 
received all the soil that the slope of the hil! had to give 
it; but the road is abominable; for they say in this 
country, where they are not in the habit of putting any 
metal on roads, that yon never can have good roads and 
good land in the same place. 

I ascended the mountain to see a fall at what is called 


—— ee Se, eee eee 


The cliff from which she sprang, in memory of the event, 
is still,called ‘ The Lover's Leap.” 

I returned to Hamilton by the AigA road that is on the 
top of the mountain. The land is not so rich as below, 
still it is good. I shall leave this to-morrow for Niagara. 
Love to Mary and the bairns. 


Hamilton, June. Yours affectionately, R. S. 





HARMONY OF NATURE; OR FREEDOM, PEACE, AND 
LOVE. 
BY CHARLES WAIN, SANDYFORD. 


Hark, listen to the gentle breeze, 
O’er hill and valley, plain or grove, 
It wispers in the ears of man, 

The voice of freedom, peace and love. 


The flowers that bloom o’er all the land, 
In harmony and order stand, 

Nor hatred, pride nor envy know, 

In freedom peace and love they grow. 


The birds their numerous notes resound, 





the Albion Mills. It is, in fact, broken into two falls, 
and there being a flood in the river to-day, I saw it to 
great advantage. This, too, is a scene, that not one in | 
a thousand of the inabitants of this country has ever seen | 
or heard tell of. 

Here a cliff was pointed out to me that had been the | 
scene of a melancholy tale some years ago. 

A young lady of beauty and accomplishments had 
emigrated with her parents from Ireland. A young man 
in the neighbourhood paid his addresses to her, and won 
her affections Soon after, however, his attentions grew 
cold, and at last ceased altogether, and he began to draw 
up with another. Tnis preyed upon her mind, but none 
of her friends anticipa’ed any thing serious. She came 
to pass a few days with the lady of the gentleman who 
then owned the property, and one forenoon led his 
daughter, a girl of eight or ten years of age, out to walk. 
She took her way towards the cliff, which is upwards of 
a hundred feet plumb down into the stream. She looked 
steadily into the chasm, while the girl, from fear, stood 
aloof. She then returned to the child, hastily adjusted 
her disordered hair, knelt down and kissed her, and 
then, suddenly turning round, she took a race, and 
leaped over the precipice. Two labourers on the oppo- 
site side of the glen beheld the whole scene. They said, 
that at first she fell rapidly, feet foremost—then her de- 
scent was more gradual—and at one time, when consider- 
ably more than half way down, she seemed to pause in 
the air, her clothes acting as a parachute; then her de- 
scent again began, and seemed to increase in rapidity as 
she neared the ground, when she alighted on her feet, 
and fell over in a heap. They hurried down the glen as 
fast as the nature of the ground would permit; they 
found she had lit on a plank, into which the brass heels 
of her walking boots were deeply dented. They raised 
her; she had not a bone broken, nor was she insensible. 
She spoke calmly and without difficulty, though she 
breathed heavily. She was carried to the house, where 
medical aid was procured; but she expired that night. 





In songs of praise the earth around, 
Their voices and their tongues employ, 
In songs of freedom, love and joy. 


And then behold the crystal stream, 
With multitudes of fishes teem, 

In silent joy they live and move, 

In freedom, union, peace and love.* 


NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS. 


ROBERT E. WALKER, No. 11, GOREE PIAZZAS 
LIVERPOOL, 


Despatches First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz : 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, and 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 
&c. And should R. E. W. detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 

To Sail for New Orleans, “ MARCIA CLEAVES,” on Oct. 14th, 

To Sa‘l for New York, FIRSC CLASS SHIP, on Oct. 16th, 

To Suil for Boston, “ NEW SHIP,” on Oct. 21st, 

@@ Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 
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